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THE AMERICAN INDIAN TO-DAY* 

This book gives a comprehensive view of the Indian tribes as they now 
are, and enough of their history to explain their present condition. It main- 
tains that ignorance and maladministration have marked the conduct of Indian 
affairs; that there are still tribes which need the care and protection of a 
strong and righteous parent; that because the past has been discreditable there 
is the more reason why increased vigilance should now be exercised. Mr. 
Moorehead, as a member of the United States Board of Indian Commissioners, 
has had ample opportunity to study the conditions of the Indians and he 
speaks with knowledge and authority. 

The Indian population in 1913 was 330,639, and the census shows that, 
during the past sixty years, these aborigines have not decreased so rapidly as 
has sometimes been stated. The table, however, includes a great admixture 
of people of foreign blood, a condition which arises from the marriage of 
white men and Indian women in order that the former may share in the allot- 
ment of funds and lands which the Government has set aside. No tribe is 
increasing, the Navahos excepted, save in the mixed-blood element. The 
Navahos are the only Indians in our country who have retained their customs 
and ceremonies and have consistently refused to marry outside of the tribe. 
The lands allotted to them lie in the famous Painted Desert region along the 
Colorado Canyon in which neither timber lands nor agricultural tracts exist 
and where, as Mr. Moorehead remarks, "fortunately, no mineral deposits aside 
from coal have been discovered" (p. 242). And yet in this area, where there 
is pressing need of a more widespread distribution of water and where projects 
for increasing the amount of grazing lands must be undertaken in order to give 
the Navahos a chance to develop their own civilization, attempts are being made 
constantly to limit still further the reserve allotted to the tribe. 

Protection of the Indians. One of the serious charges made by Mr. Moore- 
head as to our Indian policy is that the Indian has not been protected against 
unscrupulous white men. This fact has resulted in disaster under various 
guises : 

1. In cases of crime the Indians are not always treated with the same 
consideration that a white man expects. The importance of the crime is often 
magnified and the tribe is considered responsible for the act of the individual. 
In 1913, a violent speech was made in Congress against the Navahos, in which 
the Indians were charged with making raids upon the whites and murdering 
numbers of them. There seems to have been no evidence to substantiate this 
allegation and it was apparently made for no other reason than to discredit the 
tribe. In Utah recently a young Piute chief killed a Mexican sheep-herder. The 
sheriff's posse set out presumably to take vengeance on all Indians. It met a 
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party of Indian men, women and children, and opened fire, killing, among others, 
a woman and a child. It is not surprising that this action aroused the Indians 
to the point of protecting themselves. The incompetence of the posse was made 
clear when General Scott, with no show of force, went to the Indians and per- 
suaded them to yield up the criminals, offering no inducement other than a fair 
trial. 

2. The drink habit, introduced by white men and too willingly embraced by 
the Indians, has been used as a source of profit, and the law of Congress that 
no liquor should be sold or given to the Indians has been widely ignored. The 
result has been much degradation. Deputy marshals who received a sum in 
cash for every Indian arrested in drink made a business of giving whisky to the 
Indians. It is reported that every adult male Indian on the White Earth 
Reservation in Minnesota was taken to St. Paul on drunkenness charges and 
that for every man the deputies received a bonus. In many other cases, on this 
reservation, Indians who had received allotments of valuable timber land were 
made drunk and then made to sign papers which deeded their land away from 
them. The Indian Appropriation Bill (H. K. 20150), which the last Congress 
passed, set aside $125,000 for suppressing the liquor traffic among Indians; and 
the Joint Commission to investigate Indian Affairs reported to the Senate on 
March 3, 1915 (Congress. 'Record, Vol. 52, 1915), that "it appears to your Com- 
mission that this evil can only be overcome in any community where a healthy 
sentiment exists or is created among both the Indians and the whites. It is a 
regrettable fact that in some localities the commercial profits arising from the 
sale of liquor to Indians appear to have rendered certain elements of the white 
population indifferent to the enforcement of the anti-liquor law. ' ' 

3. Stealing the property of Indians is an almost unbelievable chapter in our 
dealings with them. The idea of allotting valuable land to the Indian whereby 
he may become self-supporting and gradually fitted for assimilation into the 
body politic was intended to benefit the race; but the opportunity it afforded 
for dishonesty seems never to have been anticipated. When the allotment of 
pine lands in the White Earth district was being made in 1905 many Indians 
were forced out of their tracts by fraud. Mr. Moorehead says (page 70) that 
the first to receive a share of the land was Margaret Lynch, a young white girl 
who had no right to an allotment. The father of the girl refused $22,000 cash 
for the land the next day. Some 500 Indians received no land and those who 
did receive tracts were eventually cheated out of them. Within four years most 
of the pine lands was found to be in the possession of large lumber companies 
and the best of the agricultural lands were controlled by local bankers or 
wealthy men of St. Paul and Minneapolis. The methods taken to get the lands 
away from the White Earth Indians were so gross that they could be practiced 
only with the connivance of the Government's local agents. One girl received 
$130 when the sum due her was $750; a woman sold a million feet of pine 
timber for $10,000 and went home with a thousand one-dollar bills; another 
Indian sold 70,000 feet of pine timber valued at nearly $1,000 and all he re- 
ceived was $10. Then, when the Indians had received money, means were 
invented to get the money from them. An Indian, who had received $7,000, 
bought a shack for $1,800, the sum of $400 was charged for moving it across 
a railroad track, and he was advised to open a store for which he was induced 
to give $1,500 for flour and feed which he never received. 
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In Oklahoma a worse state of affairs existed. In some cases Indians were 
poisoned, or confined in rooms until they signed away their property. Minors 
and incompetents were easily swindled. A pauper child in an almshouse was 
found, on investigation, to have had a valuable allotment which the guardian 
disposed of for $50,000 and appropriated the money to his own use. In many 
cases, the good intentions of the Government have been the cause of pauperizing 
the Indians. The Government has not acted with great insight in administering 
the appropriations. A comparison with the Canadian plan of allotments, in 
which all incentive to fraud has been removed, emphasizes this fact. The 
Canadian Government gives tracts of land to the Indians but withholds the 
deeds, so that the lands cannot be sold or mortgaged, with the result that the 
Indians of Canada seem to have been better cared for than those in the United 
States. 

4. Another vicious scheme was that of lending money to the Indians at an 
extremely high rate of interest. Here again, the charge against the Govern- 
ment relates not to its activity but to its passivity. The Indian was left a 
free agent to fritter away his property and to be a legitimate prey to unscrupu- 
lous men. One example from the Report of the Joint Commission to Investigate 
Indian Affairs (Congress. Record, Vol. 52, 1915) will suffice. Enormous sums, 
derived from royalties, etc., have been paid to the Osage Indians of Oklahoma. 
Congress enacted laws requiring such payments, but making no provision for 
the protection of the Indians. The result is that they have been victims of the 
grossest fraud and extortion. The Joint Commission discovered that white 
persons were loaning money to these Indians to tide them over to the next pay- 
ment and the lowest rate of interest mentioned was 40 per cent, per annum. 
The Senate Committee on Indian Affairs inserted in the Indian appropriation 
bill, recently passed, an item which allows the Secretary of the Interior to with- 
hold payments of royalties when it is seen that the money is misused or squan- 
dered and to use the funds for the benefit of the individuals. 

Industrial Conditions. The Indians of the plains, hunters by adaptation, are 
now quartered on reservations where they are expected to practice agriculture. 
The change has been too rapid. A ra«e cannot throw off one way in life and 
put on another as one changes a coat. The Government realized that many of 
these Indians knew nothing about agriculture, and arranged for the instruction 
of the various tribes by special teachers. The Report of the Joint Commission 
says, however, that this branch of service discloses ' ' apathy and inefficiency in 
many of the field employees, ' ' and that the progress in agriculture and stock- 
raising on the reservations is a negligible quantity. The Report also condemns 
in severe terms the demonstration farms connected with large Indian schools. 
"By way of illustration, the sehool farm, comprising 176 acres, at Carlisle, Pa., 
from statements made by the sehool farmers themselves has been used to penal- 
ize refractory pupils rather than to demonstrate scientific agriculture. In this 
way work on the school farm has been made odious, so that instead of being a 
means of encouraging industry, it has seemed to have served the contrary pur- 
pose. Our attention has not yet been called to a demonstration farm connected 
with any Indian school which we believe is accomplishing material good by 
affording practical instruction to Indian pupils in scientific farming." 

The new appropriation bill has allotted $600,000 for the encouragement of 
agriculture and stock-raising at the different reservations. There is little doubt 
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that the Indian must find his salvation in this line of work as a basis, but the 
expenditure of the appropriations must be wisely administered, and care and 
patience must be exercised not to force the Indian too suddenly into the new 
surroundings. 

Health and Sanitary Conditions. The Indian of the plains or the woods, 
living in the open and dwelling in the tepee, made himself a symbol of physical 
fitness and strength. Erect, full-chested and lithe of limb, he was a noble speci- 
men of humanity. In the change of environment, crowded into narrower eon- 
fines and forced to live in inadequate dwellings, the present condition of the 
Indians is a sad commentary on the processes of civilization. The result has 
been an enormous increase of tuberculosis and trachoma. It is reported that 
25,000 Indians are suffering from the former disease and the estimate is prob- 
ably too small, for in some tribes fully 30 per cent, of the members are afflicted, 
while a much greater percentage, running as high as 70 per cent, in a few in- 
stances, are trachomatous. This condition arises primarily from a change of 
environment, from dropping a tried manner of life and assuming another with- 
out knowing the dangers. Our people have not fully realized their responsibility 
in this matter. Along with the forcing of civilization upon the Indians should 
have gone a system of education along sanitary lines. Against the spread of 
diseases the fight has not been vigorous. Appropriations have not been adequate 
for the improvement of sanitary conditions; and the large sums, $300,000 for 
relieving distress and preventing diseases, $100,000 for sanitary conditions and 
$45,000 for sanatoriums in the last Indian appropriation bill show the costliness 
of this neglect. Every effort should now be made to combat the scourges which 
have ravaged them. The Navahos have been more left alone than any other 
tribe and only about 10 per cent, of them have tuberculosis as against 69 per 
cent, in Oklahoma. Most of the cases unfortunately can be traced to the schools, 
where the disease was contracted and the children sent home to die without 
medical attendance. 

Education. In the proper solution of the education of the Indian lies the 
largest factor in the advance of the tribes. There is evidence to show that 
many schools are being conducted along the best lines and that the many mis- 
takes of the past are being eradicated. The facilities for education in some 
localities are meager owing to the sparse distribution of school children, as in 
the Painted Desert region, yet about 40 per cent, of the $11,255,000 of the last 
Indian appropriation bill was for educational purposes. The great need is for 
the Indians to be thoroughly grounded in the rudiments of sanitation ; secondly, 
they should receive industrial education, especially in agriculture, which must 
be for some time the primary occupation of the tribes; and, finally, there is 
need of enough common school subjects to enable the Indians to appreciate and 
take care of their resources. There has been a tendency to carry education too 
far, to force the Indian in this as he has been forced in other lines, but a saner 
view obtains to-day, and when the movement against unsanitation and lack of 
medical inspection in the schools is completely successful, this work will be of 
the greatest aid to the Indians. 

Mr. Moorehead's "Recommendations. Mr. Moorehead suggests two plans for 
greater efficiency in our Indian administration (p. 431) : 

1. When a thoroughly competent man occupies the position of Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, he should continue in office for ten or fifteen years. 
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The frequent changes in this office have been detrimental to the Indian, and, 
furthermore, the office is a political one, so that a new incumbent has to investi- 
gate conditions anew and generally gets no further. Four men have been in 
this position since 1907 and no man can do much with so large a problem in 
so brief a time of service. 

2. Mr. Moorehead, however, favors the plan proposed in the Lake Mohonk 
platform of October, 1913. It advocates a paid National Commission of seven 
men to devote their whole time to the work, assume entire control of Indian 
affairs and take them out of the sphere of politics. The commissioners would 
divide the work among them, one in charge of education, another of health, 
and so on. The Philippine Commission, with the work divided among the mem- 
bers of the board, has not only been eminently successful but has attracted 
wide attention because of its efficiency. There is already a Joint Commission 
to investigate Indian affairs, a Board of Indian Commissioners appointed by 
the President and serving without salary and a Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
now Cato Sells of Texas. When it is considered that the Indian property to- 
day is valued at over a billion dollars and that nearly twelve million dollars is 
the appropriation for Indian affairs, it can be realized that the financial side 
of the question is no bagatelle. There is great need for a thorough under- 
standing of the whole Indian question by a far-seeing and competent board 
which shall inaugurate and carry out a policy that shall do away with selfish- 
ness, corruption and inefficiency and start the Indian along the road to citizen- 
ship. 

While this is being accomplished, there is a large field of useful service for 
charitable and philanthropic organizations. Mr. Moorehead regrets that the 
same interest which is felt towards Dr. Grenfell and his Labrador work cannot 
also be shared with the Indians. A knowledge of the story of the Indian to-day 
should be salutary, although the subject must necessarily cause a feeling of 
shame among all Americans; and this volume presents the story in a frank and 
convincing manner. In it there is no narrow prejudice and no pet theories, 
but an unvarnished account which should arouse the interest of the whole nation 
in the welfare of our Indian wards. Bobert M. Brown. 



